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Suisun,  Calif., 
April  13,  1938. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bindt: 

I do  want  to  earnestly  commend  or  rather  congratu- 
late you  on  that  paper.  It  was  the  best  paper  that  I ever 
heard  pertaining  to  the  blind.  It  burnt  a little  in  places,  I 
suppose,  but  after  all,  in  matters  of  that  sort,  you  can’t 
tell  the  truth  as  you  see  it,  and  please  everyone.  Your 
paper  was  intensely  interesting,  from  beginning  to  end 
and  it  certainly  showed  a great  deal  of  constructive  effort 
on  your  part  as  well  as  hard  work  in  its  preparation. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I am: 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Ernest  C.  Crowley. 

(California’s  blind  Assemblyman) 


PREFACE 

Because  the  public  repeatedly  has  evinced  its  desire  to  help  the  blind 
but  often  is  unaware  of  their  most  urgent  needs,  this  booklet  has  been  writ- 
ten to  outline  the  State’s  program  for  this  group,  which  includes  many 
excellent  features,  and  particularly  to  indicate  the  improvements  being 
sought  by  the  blind.  The  preferences  of  the  blind  as  to  the  character  of 
the  personnel  and  services  provided  them  by  the  State  should  be  given  due 
consideration  since  they  are  not  criminals,  and  in  the  main,  are  of  mature 
age  and  sound  mind. 

Constituting  only  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  California’s  population, 
the  blind  cannot  bring  about  changes  unaided.  Therefore,  if  improvements 
are  to  be  made,  the  sighted  must  help  by  exerting  their  influence  upon  the 
Legislators  and  other  State  officials.  The  material  presented  here  is  in- 
tended to  be  a guide  for  enlightened  public  cooperation. 

Through  serving  over  a period  of  years  as  officers  in  various  organiza- 
tions of  the  blind  in  both  northern  and  southern  California,  the  authors 
have  followed  the  effects  of  the  State’s  present  program  closely,  and  have 
become  conversant  with  the  opinions  of  those  served.  This  presentation 
endeavors  to  offer  constructive  criticism  and  to  reflect  the  preponderant 
wishes  of  the  blind.  Juliet  and  Henry  Bindt 


SUMMARIZED  STATEMENT 

The  7,000!  blind  of  California  are  not  receiving  the  maximum  benefit 
from  the  large  sums  appropriated  on  their  behalf,  and  are  anxious  to  have 
the  State  officials  adopt  a more  constructive  program. 

Most  to  be  regretted  is  the  fact  that  while  State  assistance  to  the  blind 
is  based  upon  the  enlightened  theory  of  rehabilitation,  in  practice  it  is 
administered  as  relief.  Thus,  ambitious  young  blind  persons  are  granted 
aid  in  the  same  way  as  the  aged  who  are  generally  too  old  for  rehabilita- 
tion, as  the  children  who  are  too  young  to  need  work,  and  as  the  indigent 
who  are  not  handicapped  in  their  job  hunting  by  the  unwillingness  of 

1 “A  Census  and  Economic  Survey  of  the  Blind”;  published  by  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Bureau,  California  Department  of  Education;  April  1935;  Bulletin  No.  7. 

2 Compilers’  interview  with  Dr.  Newel  Perry,  President  of  the  California  Council  for 
the  Blind;  September  1,  1938. 


employers  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  prove  what  they  can  do.  Many 
of  the  blind  want  and  merit  rehabilitation  which,  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  fairness,  should  not  be  denied  them. 

The  State  should  take  the  lead  in  employing  the  blind  by  placing 
more  on  its  payroll,  especially  in  its  agencies  dedicated  to  the  blind,  and 
particularly  in  executive  positions.  At  present,  California  employs  only 
nineteen  blind  persons,2  while,  according  to  last  reports,  Illinois  employs 
fifty-three3  and  Canada  forty-four.4  Fourteen  of  our  nineteen  are  under 
civil  service  as:  a partially  sighted  matron,  a partially  sighted  and  three 
blind  teachers  in  the  California  School  for  the  Blind;  a partially  sighted  and 
a blind  home  teacher  in  the  division  of  Braille  books  for  the  blind  in  the 
State  Library;  a partially  sighted  and  a blind  salesman  in  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Adult  Blind  in  Oakland;  a partially  sighted  janitor  and  a 
blind  salesman  in  the  workshop  for  the  blind  in  Los  Angeles;  and  a partially 
sighted  salesgirl,  assistant  handicraft  teacher  and  handyman  in  the  work- 
shop for  the  blind  in  San  Diego.  Also,  small  salaried,  non-civil  service  posi- 
tions are  held  by  blind  or  partially  sighted  persons  as  salesgirl,  steno- 
grapher, hostess  and  shipping  clerk  in  tbe  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind  in  Oakland,  and  as  stenographer-salesgirl  in  the  Los  Angeles  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind. 

Furthermore,  this  State  fails  to  employ  blind  persons  in  as  many  fields 
as  do  some  of  the  other  states.  A few  types  of  positions  not  found  in  Cali- 
fornia exist  in  Maryland,  which  has  five  blind  floor  managers  in  its  work- 
shop;5 Oklahoma,  twenty-five  blind  lecturers  on  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness;6 and  Washington,  a blind  vocational  placement  officer.7 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Director  of  Advanced  Studies  in 
our  State  School  for  the  Blind,  no  blind  person  holds  an  important  policy- 
forming position  in  California’s  work  for  the  blind,  despite  the  example  of 
other  states.  In  Massachusetts  the  general  manager  of  each  of  three 
workshops  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  the  director  and  three  members  of  the 
relief  board,  are  blind.8  Texas  and  Virginia,  both  of  which  have  state  com- 
missions for  the  blind,  respectively  require  by  law  that  one  and  two  blind 
persons  be  commissioners.9  The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  thirteen  blind  executives.4 

Teaching  others  with  a similar  handicap  is  perhaps  the  most  obvious 
field  in  which  blindness  is  an  asset  rather  than  a liability.  Nevertheless, 
California  opposes  the  employment  of  visually  handicapped  field  workers 
for  the  blind,  though  the  State  Library  has  had  two  blind  home  teachers 
for  over  twenty  years.10  On  the  other  hand,  Illinois  has  eighteen  field 
workers  including  one  partially  sighted  and  fifteen  blind;3  in  Missouri  the 
supervisor  and  the  other  nine  field  workers  are  blind;11  Massachusetts  has 
seven,8  Washington  five,7  and  Canada  fifteen  blind  field  workers.4  Still 
other  states  follow  the  same  policy.  The  employment  of  qualified  blind 
persons  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  using  the  appropriations  made  on  behalf 
of  the  blind,  for  it  not  only  makes  such  employees  self-supporting  and 
self-respecting,  but  also  brings  to  the  agencies  with  which  they  are  affiliated 

3 Illinois’  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  June  30,  1936. 

4 Personal  letter  to  Mrs.  H.  M.  Bindt  from  Capt.  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  director  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  dated  Nov.  3,  1937. 

5 "Hands  that  See”;  published  by  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind;  1937. 

6 Cited  by  "WPA  Services  to  the  Blind”;  p.  16;  issued  by  the  national  WPA 
headquarters. 

7 Personal  letter  to  Mrs.  H.  M.  Bindt  from  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin,  Supervisor  of  t'n6 
Division  for  the  Blind,  Washington  Department  of  Social  Security;  dated  Oct. 
25,1937. 

8 Personal  letter  to  Mrs.  H.  M.  Bindt  from  William  H.  McCarthy,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  the  Blind,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education;  dated  Oct.  18,  1937. 

9 Texas  Legislature,  H.  B.  844,  1931.  Chapter  509,  Virginia  laws  of  1926. 

10  Compilers’  interview  with  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  one  of  California’s  two  blind  Braille 
home  teachers;  Jan.  19,  1938. 


an  understanding  of  the  problems  and  psychology  of  the  blind,  an  under- 
standing that  can  come  in  no  way  except  through  the  experience  of  being 
without  sight. 

Furthermore,  the  blind  should  not  be  confused  with  the  juvenile  de- 
linquent, narcotic,  alcoholic,  feeble-minded  and  insane,  by  retaining  the 
Home,  Workshops  and  Field  Workers  for  the  Blind  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions. 

California’s  program  for  the  blind  is  administered  by  four  different 
State  Departments  with  no  legal  provision  for  coordination  among  them. 
Not  one  of  them  keeps  a permanent  current  registry  of  all  the  blind  of 
California,  from  which  the  several  State  agencies  could  obtain  facts  about 
the  needs  of  the  blind,  and  thus  render  a better  rounded  program.  Neither 
does  any  one  Department  contain  an  information  bureau  to  let  the  blind 
know  what  services  are  available  to  them. 

It  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  blind  to  group  all  phases  of  the 
State’s  blind  program  relating  to  prevention,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
workshops,  field  workers  and  sales,  under  an  independent  board  on  which 
the  blind  would  have  a majority  representation,  and  which  would  cooper- 
ate closely  with  the  other  agencies  serving  the  blind.  It  is  felt  that  such 
a board  should  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
which  properly  belongs  in  the  Department  of  Education.  Nor  should  it 
have  any  jurisdiction  over  the  administration  of  the  State  Aid  to  Needy 
Blind  Law,  lest  there  be  the  slightest  reason  for  anyone’s  feeling  that  a 
blind  person’s  aid  would  be  jeopardized  if  he  did  not  accept  a dictated 
job  or  training  program,  and  to  avoid  the  board’s  following  the  line  of  least 
resistance  by  granting  only  monetary  aid  to  the  applicants  for  rehabilitation. 

The  following  deals  with  the  outstanding  inadequacies  of  the  program 
for  the  blind  in  each  of  the  four  State  Departments . 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Health 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Health  does  very  little  toward  the 
prevention  or  cure  of  blindness.12  “It  has  been  estimated  that  the  financial 
cost  of  blindness  in  the  United  States,  including  loss  of  earning  power,  is 
in  excess  of  forty  million  dollars  a year  and  that  in  three  out  of  four  cases 
blindness  is  preventable  by  present  known  means.”13  The  Department 
does  distribute  silver  nitrate  free  of  charge  to  be  used  in  the  eyes  of  babies 
at  birth.  However,  California  does  not  make  its  use  mandatory.14  In  a 
few  cases  the  Crippled  Children’s  Bureau  has  assumed  the  medical  costs 
for  eye  operations.15  No  effort  is  made  to  contact  the  blind  served  by  other 
Departments  to  ascertain  what  might  be  done  to  restore  sight;  in  fact, 
such  cases  are  not  even  reported  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health. 
Also,  the  State  makes  little  or  no  effort  to  educate  the  public  concerning 
the  care  of  their  eyes,  except  through  mothers’  conferences  under  the  child 
hygiene  program.  The  Department  cooperates12  with  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  but  it  seems  that  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness is  too  important  a function  to  leave  to  the  financial  vicissitudes  of  a 
private  agency. 

The  State  Department  of  Education 

Several  inadequacies  exist  in  the  State  Department  of  Education’s 
handling  of  blind  children  and  adults,  the  former  in  the  California  School 

11  Eleventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Missouri  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1935-36. 

12  Personal  letter  to  Mrs.  H.  M.  Bindt  from  Walter  M.  Dickie,  Director  of  Public 
Health,  Department  of  Public  Health;  dated  Nov.  22,  1937. 

13  '"The  Blind”  by  Harry  Best,  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1937. 

14  Statutes  of  1915,  p.  1431. 


for  the  Blind  and  the  latter  by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
the  Division  of  Braille  Books  of  the  State  Library. 

At  present  children  are  not  admitted  into  the  School  until  they  are  six 
years  of  age,  though  it  is  extremely  important  that  blind  children  receive 
specialized  training  early.  This  is  true  partly  because  many  parents  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  such  children,  and  partly  because  blind  children 
tend  to  acquire  a feeling  of  inferiority  at  a very  young  age  that  may  ruin 
their  lives  if  not  corrected.  The  School  once  received  a child  whose  mother 
had  not  known  what  to  do  with  a blind  baby,  so  had  kept  it  in  a small 
crib  for  six  years — until  it  was  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  the  School.  The 
Superintendent  announces  that  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  secure  funds 
for  a new  building  for  children  under  six,  and  for  those  who  have  a handi- 
cap in  addition  to  blindness,  such  as  deafness. 

Probably  the  most  effective  means  for  proving  to  the  pupils  that  the 
handicap  of  blindness  can  be  overcome  to  a considerable  degree,  is  the 
employment  of  a certain  number  of  blind  persons  on  the  staff.  Toward 
this  end,  the  School  now  has  a partially  sighted  matron  and  a partially 
sighted  and  three  blind  teachers. 

For  blind  college  students  the  State  provides  an  annual  maximum 
grant  of  $30016  to  be  paid  to  their  readers  on  certification  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind.  The  customary  remunera- 
tion for  readers  of  twenty-five  cents  an  hour  is  insufficient  to  attract  an 
adequate  number  of  capable  readers.  Good  readers  not  only  waste  less 
time  but  also  make  an  already  difficult  study  method  less  of  a strain  on  the 
student.  But  if  the  hourly  wage  is  to  be  raised,  the  maximum  grant  must 
be  increased.  An  annual  maximum  of  $500  per  student  is  allowed  by  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  Pennsylvania  and  Oregon.17  The  last  five  biennial  reports 
of  the  California  Comptroller  show  that  appropriations  for  the  reading 
fund  have  far  exceeded  the  amount  expended.  Therefore,  an  increased 
allowance  for  any  one  student  probably  would  not  necessitate  an  increased 
appropriation. 

Under  the  present  program  probably  the  greatest  need  of  the  blind  is 
for  competent  vocational  guidance  and  placement.  In  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  for  the  most  part  this  is  left  to  whatever  individual  faculty  interest 
may  arise.  Here,  the  sightless  Director  of  Advanced  Studies  is  especially 
valuable  because  of  his  own  experience,  but  unfortunately  he  cannot  give 
the  matter  sufficient  attention  by  reason  of  his  other  duties. 

Blind  persons  over  sixteen  may  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Bureau,  which  deals  with  all  types  of  physically 
handicapped  individuals,  and  which  admittedly  finds  the  blind  the  most 
difficult  to  place.  Several  factors  are  responsible:  1.  The  Bureau  consists 
of  only  fourteen  training  officers,  seven  clerical  workers,  and  twelve  coun- 
sellors jointly  employed  by  the  Bureau  and  local  school  systems  or  other 
agencies,18  which  number  seems  inadequate  to  serve  so  large  a state  effec- 
tively; 2.  Since  this  staff  includes  no  blind  member,  it  lacks  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  abilities  of  the  blind;  and  3.  With  rare  exceptions 
employers  are  unwilling  to  give  the  blind  an  opportunity.  A blind  staff 
member  probably  could  go  furthest  in  overcoming  this  unwillingness  be- 
cause he  himself  would  be  able  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  done  without 
sight.  Moreover,  such  a staff  member  would  be  a more  understanding 
advisor  and  greater  inspiration  to  the  Bureau’s  blind  trainees.  These  points 

■5  Compilers’  interview  with  Chief  of  Crippled  Children’s  Bureau. 

16  School  Code  of  California,  1935;  p.  480. 

>7  “Directory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada’’;  published 

by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City;  1932. 

18  Compilers’  interview  with  H.  D.  Hicker,  Chief  of  Bureau,  April  8,  1938. 


were  demonstrated  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  the  fine  work  of 
sightless  Joseph  Clunk,  who  became  the  first  United  States  Federal  civil 
service  blind  appointee  when  he  was  made  Special  Agent  for  the  Blind  in 
the  national  Rehabilitation  Bureau.19 

“Shop  demonstrations  by  Clunk  and  others  have  shown  that  there 
are  some  275  occupations  in  which  blind  persons  can  compete  equally  with 
sighted  workmen,  and  without  getting  special  treatment.”19  A 1935  census1 
showed  that  blind  persons  were  working  at  56  different  types  of  jobs  in 
California.  This  census  showed,  however,  that  these  jobs  were  held  by 
only  five  percent  of  the  blind,  though  seven  and  three-tenths  percent  were 
college  trained.  The  number  of  employable  blind  is  considerably  reduced 
by  the  facts  that  twelve  and  one-tenth  percent  are  under  twenty,  fifty-four 
and  four-tenths  percent  are  sixty  or  over,  and  some  of  the  remainder  have 
additional  handicaps,  such  as  impaired  hands  or  feet.  Even  so,  the  small 
percentage  of  employable  blind  with  jobs  reveals  the  inadequacy  of  Cali- 
fornia’s efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  nonsighted. 

In  this  State  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Bureau  administers  the 
Congressional  Act20  opening  Federal  buildings  to  blind  persons  for  the 
establishment  of  vending-stands,  but  to  date  has  installed  only  nine.18 
However,  the  Chief  has  stated21  that  his  staff  is  too  small  adequately  to 
install  and  supervise  these  stands  along  with  their  other  duties. 

Besides  not  developing  the  Federal  opportunity  fully,  California  left 
Assembly  Bill  817,  which  would  have  opened  State  and  other  buildings  to 
blind  vendors,  in  a Senate  committee  of  the  1937  Legislature.  “Oklahoma 
put  blind  men  in  news-stands  in  its  State  buildings  ten  years  ago;  Mich- 
igan, Texas,  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  have  done  the  same.”19  Mr.  C.  L. 
Broun,  sightless  member  of  the  New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind,  has 
gone  into  a new  field  by  establishing  vending-stands  in  six  up-state  hos- 
pitals, which  have  proved  a great  convenience  to  patients,  staff  and 
visitors.19 

Furthermore,  though  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Bureau  has  funds 
for  training  a blind  person  to  operate  a vending-stand,  or  other  small  busi- 
ness, neither  Federal  money  nor  the  equal  amount  contributed  by  the  State 
may  be  used  to  purchase  the  initial  stock — often  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  prospective  operator.  The  uncertainties  of  private  financing  could 
be  removed  by  the  State’s  either  appropriating  a small  additional  sum  for 
this  purpose,  or  creating  a revolving  fund.  After  suitable  training,  Con- 
necticut grants  up  to  $200  to  establish  a blind  person  in  business.22 

Although  rehabilitation  literature  repeatedly  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  contacting  the  disabled  before  they  become  discouraged  or  get 
the-world-owes-me-a-living  attitude,  there  is  no  provision  in  California 
for  hospitals  and  doctors  to  report  new  cases  of  blindness  to  any  State 
agency.  Such  reporting  would  enable  a rehabilitation  agent  or  other  social 
worker  to  step  in  promptly,  and  we  believe  it  would  be  best  to  have  a 
trained  blind  person  for  this  work,  similar  to  the  one  in  the  New  York 
Medical  Center.23 

Rehabilitation  literature  since  the  war  also  stresses  the  importance  of 
educating  the  public  concerning  the  capabilities  of  the  disabled.  It  should 

19  “A  Blind  Worker  in  Every  Factory”  by  Marc  A.  Rose;  "The  Reader's  Digest,” 
Jan.  1938. 

20  Public  732,  U.  S.  laws  of  1936. 

21  In  the  October,  1937,  meeting  of  the  California  Council  for  the  Blind. 

22  U.  S.  Works  Progress  Administration,  Social  Research  Division;  pamphlet  on 
Connecticut;  1936. 

23  “The  Adjustment  of  the  Newly  Blinded"  by  Beatrice  F.  Holtzer;  Braille  edition  of 
"Outlook  for  the  Blind,”  April  1937;  published  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York  City. 


be  emphasized  that  the  employment  of  such  persons  is  economy  and  justice, 
and  should  not  be  considered  charity.  No  such  educational  program  has 
been  attempted  to  any  extent  in  California,  but  is  needed  to  show  that 
blindness  is  primarily  a social  rather  than  a physical  handicap.  The  more 
the  blind  are  employed  the  finer  citizens  they  will  make  and  the  lighter 
will  be  the  relief  burden.  However,  the  State  cannot  expect  private  em- 
ployers to  hire  the  blind  unless  it  sets  an  example  by  placing  them  on  its 
own  payrolls  to  a much  greater  extent. 

The  desire  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  and  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Bureau  further  to  understand 
their  trainees  and  improve  their  agencies  is  evidenced  by  their  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  semi-annual  meetings  of  the  California  Council  for  the 
Blind.  This  Council  is  a statewide  organization  composed  of  delegates 
from  local  clubs  of  the  blind,  representatives  of  private  agencies  interested 
in  the  blind,  and  public  officials  working  with  the  blind.  Its  object  is  to 
promote  a greater  understanding  and  cooperation  among  these  three  groups. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  also  includes  the  State  Library, 
which  has  a Division  of  Braille  Books  for  the  Blind  serving  the  entire  State. 
Besides  lending  Braille  books  this  Division  employs  two  blind  home  teachers 
to  travel  throughout  California  to  teach  Braille  and  typewriting  in  the 
homes  of  the  blind.  One  of  these  teachers  has  a small  amount  of  vision 
which  enables  her  to  get  about  alone,  while  the  other,  at  her  own  expense, 
employs  a secretary-chauffeur  and  provides  adequate  liability  insurance 
to  protect  the  State.10  Usually  the  Division  is  represented  at  the  meetings 
of  the  California  Council  for  the  Blind  by  one  of  these  teachers. 

Although  the  Library  has  been  wise  enough  to  employ  blind  persons 
as  home  teachers  for  more  than  twenty  years,  it  spurns  a blind  librarian, 
as  evidenced  by  the  State  civil  service  examination  given  on  January  8th, 
1938,  for  the  position  of  “senior  blind  section  librarian.”2'*  This  examina- 
tion included  “NORMAL  VISION”  as  one  of  its  requirements,  though 
we  do  not  believe  that  blindness  in  itself  would  prevent  a person  from 
performing  any  of  the  “typical  tasks”  listed. 

Furthermore,  the  announcement  of  the  examination  specifically  stated 
that  applicants  need  not  have  a reading  knowledge  of  raised  print.  Such 
a knowledge  would  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  librarian  to  wait  upon  one 
of  the  home  teachers  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  raised  print  books 
were  still  readable,  and  to  correspond  in  Braille  with  borrowers,  many  of 
whom  have  difficulty  in  finding  someone  to  write  and  to  read  ink  print 
letters.  Since  there  are  blind  persons  who  can  perform  these  functions,  it 
seems  unfair  deliberately  to  choose  a librarian  who  cannot. 

The  State  Department  of  Institutions 

The  State  Department  of  Institutions  operates  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Adult  Blind  in  Oakland,  which  includes  the  Division  of  Field 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind  in  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego,  the  last  named  having  been  opened  only  in  February  of 
1938.  This  Department  annually  spends  thousands  of  dollars  to  provide 
employment  for  the  blind;  whose  earnings,  however,  do  not  equal  the  cost 
to  the  State.  For  example,  according  to  the  last  official  report,25  it  cost  the 
State  $20,661.90  to  enable  the  blind  factory  workers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Workshop  to  earn  $17,073.97.  The  salaries  paid  the  partially  sighted 
janitor  and  the  totally  blind  salesman  improve  this  ratio  but  still,  sighted 
persons  receive  an  unnecessarily  large  percentage  of  the  appropriations 
intended  to  provide  employment  for  the  blind.  If  more  blind  staff  members 

n Examination  No.  10,  Dec.  7,  1937. 

25  Statistical  Report  of  the  Department  of  Institutions  of  the  State  of  California;  year 
ending  June  30,  1936. 


were  employed  in  the  Industrial  Home  and  the  other  two  Workshops,  and 
if  sales  were  further  developed,  the  proportional  benefit  to  the  blind  from 
the  State’s  appropriations  would  be  increased  considerably. 

Through  their  several  organizations,  the  blind  of  California  have 
repeatedly  urged  the  proper  State  officials  to  employ  more  visually  handi- 
capped persons  as  workers  for  the  blind.  These  organizations  feel,  in 
the  first  place,  that  one  blind  person  can  best  teach  another  and  in  general, 
blind  executives  will  be  more  genuinely  interested,  take  more  initiative 
in  disposing  of  goods,  and  understand  more  clearly  the  social  and  manu- 
facturing problems  of  the  blind;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  considera- 
tion should  be  given  the  preferences  of  those  who  are  to  be  served.  As 
indicated  on  pages  3 and  4 of  this  discussion,  other  states  employ  more 
blind  persons  in  connection  with  the  work  for  the  blind,  in  a greater  variety 
of  capacities  and  in  important  executive  positions. 

To  date,  the  urging  of  the  blind  has  availed  little.  However,  there  are 
signs  of  progress,  for  seven  of  the  twelve  visually  handicapped  persons  now 
employed  by  the  State  Department  of  Institutions  (p.  3)  have  been  ap- 
pointed within  the  last  year  and  a half.  One  of  the  seven,  an  outside  sales- 
man for  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind,  is  under  civil  service  at  a 
good  salary.  The  other  six  hold  minor  positions  within  the  lower  income 
brackets,  and  only  three — 'the  salesgirl,  assistant  handicraft  teacher  and 
handyman  in  the  San  Diego  workshop  for  the  blind— are  under  civil 
service.  It  is  a step  in  the  right  direction  that  the  examinations  for  these 
three  were  restricted  to  visually  handicapped  applicants.26  Other  steps 
should  be  taken  to  assure  the  blind  the  opportunity  of  at  least  competing 
for  more  important  positions. 

The  administration’s  failure  to  realize  the  fairness  and  desirability  of 
employing  executives  who  are  familiar  with  the  little  understood  psychology 
and  problems  of  the  blind,  was  indicated  by  the  appointment  of  a tem- 
porary superintendent  for  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind  in 
March  1937,  who  admittedly  knew  nothing  about  those  intrusted  to  his 
care.  Fortunately,  during  his  temporary  and  subsequent  permanent  ap- 
pointment, he  has  taken  a genuine  interest  in  his  work,  has  made  many 
fine  improvements  in  the  Home  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  California 
Council  for  the  Blind.  However,  if  he  had  started  with  a knowledge  of  the 
blind,  he  would  have  accomplished  more  and  probably  would  not  have 
opposed  the  appointment  of  blind  persons  as  staff  members  in  the  Work- 
shops and  in  the  Division  of  Field  Workers,  all  of  which  are  under  his 
supervision. 

Apparently  the  superintendent  is  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of  em- 
ploying blind  persons,  as  shown  by  the  previous  mention  of  the  three  State 
civil  service  examinations  restricted  to  the  visually  handicapped.  However, 
the  employment  of  blind  persons  in  work  for  the  blind  should  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  public  officials  who  often  are  unenlightened  in  this  field,  but 
should  be  provided  for  by  mandatory  legislation. 

The  blind  were  most  anxious  to  have  visually  handicapped  persons 
employed  as  field  workers.  Still,  despite  resolutions  to  this  effect  from 
organizations  of  the  blind  throughout  the  State,  the  civil  service  examina- 
tion27 held  on  February  26th,  1938,  to  create  an  eligible  list  for  this  position 
required  applicants  to  have  “NORMAL  VISION”. 

26  Compilers’  interview  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind;  April  4,  1938. 

27  Civil  Service  Examination  No.  89,  issued  Jan.  19,  1938. 


The  chief  objection  advanced  by  the  State  officials  to  including  blind 
persons  was  that  a blind  person  cannot  drive  an  automobile,  and  therefore, 
would  be  unable  to  go  from  home  to  home  in  a large  territory  to  teach 
handicrafts  and  to  aid  in  the  adjustment  of  individuals  and  families  to  the 
problems  of  blindness.  Apparently  the  officials  overlooked  the  facts  that 
one  of  the  present  field  workers,  who  was  blanketed  in  under  civil  service, 
has  never  been  able  to  drive  an  automobile;  and  that  one  of  the  blind 
home  teachers  employed  by  the  State  Library  provides  her  own  chauffeur, 
together  with  suitable  liability  insurance.  If  blind  persons  wish  to  spend 
part  of  their  salary  making  it  practicable  for  them  to  hold  a job  instead  of 
accepting  State  aid,  surely  this  should  be  encouraged  rather  than  pro- 
hibited. Also,  a blind  worker  would  recognize  the  importance  of  and  know 
methods  for  teaching  a blind  pupil  how  to  obtain  the  services  of  sighted 
friends  and  relatives  in  such  matters  as  selecting  colors  and  patterns.  Often 
obtaining  such  services  is  not  as  easy  as  might  be  thought,  and  in  many 
cases  requires  a planned  effort.  Showing  the  pupil  how  this  may  be  done, 
frees  him  from  too  great  a dependence  upon  the  necessarily  infrequent 
calls  of  the  field  workers.  Such  knowledge  is  especially  valuable  to  those 
blind  persons  who  live  alone.  By  developing  sensitivities  and  techniques 
undreamed  of  by  the  average  person,  the  blind  can  do  many  things  nor- 
mally considered  to  require  sight— accomplishments  that  make  them  more 
independent,  and  which  a blind  teacher  would  be  more  likely  to  suggest. 

A recognition  of  the  superiority  of  blind  teachers  occurred  when  a 
sighted  field  worker  was  unsuccessful  in  teaching  a newly  blinded  woman 
to  cook.  The  worker  then  asked  another  blind  woman  to  give  the  instruc- 
tion. This  blind  pupil  was  convinced  that  she  really  could  cook  only  after 
receiving  a demonstration  from  another  sightless  woman.28 

Another  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  personnel  appeared  in  the 
civil  service  examination  for  manager  of  the  San  Diego  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,29  held  January  8th,  1938,  which  was  restricted  to  men.  It  would 
seem  best  to  obtain  the  most  qualified  administrator,  irrespective  of  sex. 
Before  the  permanent  appointment,  the  San  Diego  field  worker  acted  as 
manager,  and  the  blind  of  that  district  feel  that  she  would  have  made  a very 
good  permanent  manager,  and  that  she  should  have  had,  at  least,  the  op- 
portunity to  have  taken  the  examination.30  In  relation  to  her  outstanding 
work,  it  is  significant  to  realize  that  this  is  the  field  worker  who  cannot 
drive  an  automobile. 

The  Division  of  Field  Workers,  which  during  the  current  biennium 
has  received  $44, 939. 60, 31  consists  of  a supervisor  and  seven  assistants. 
The  supervisor  has  served  as  the  secretary  of  the  California  Council  for 
the  Blind  from  its  inception  in  October  1934.32  One  of  the  major  functions 
of  this  potentially  valuable  agency  is  to  sell  the  handiwork  of  its  pupils, 
but  to  date,  although  the  Division  is  now  twelve  years  old,33  these  sales 
have  been  so  small  that  no  complete  record  of  them  is  available.26  If  the 
blind  are  not  to  benefit  appreciably  from  the  sale  of  their  wares  or  from 
employment  as  field  workers,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  present  services  of  this 
Division  to  the  blind  merit  so  large  an  appropriation. 

California’s  facilities  for  selling  the  products  of  its  blind  are  restricted 
to  the  three  Workshops’  salesrooms  with  their  four  outside  salesmen  plus 

28  Compiler’s  interview  with  pupil  and  blind  teacher. 

29  Civil  Service  Examination  No.  16,  issued  Dec.  14,  1937. 

30  Personal  letter  to  H.  M.  Bindt  from  C.  F.  Dueholm,  Vice-president  of  the  San  Diego 
Braille  Club;  dated  March  24,  1938. 

31  Personal  letter  to  Mrs.  H.  M.  Bindt  from  Carl  Applegate,  Deputy  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions;  dated  Feb.  28,  1938. 

32  Minutes  of  the  California  Council  for  the  Blind. 

33  Compilers’  interview  with  the  Supervising  Field  Worker. 


a sighted  jobber  and  about  twenty-five  blind  peddlers,  and  sporadic  sales 
conducted  by  the  Field  Workers  with  the  aid  of  private  organizations.26 

The  San  Diego  Salesroom  has  a fine  location  near  the  center  of  town, 
but  the  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland  salesrooms  are  situated  away  from  the 
shopping  district  on  streets  little  used  by  pedestrians.  The  lease  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Workshop  expired  on  June  30th,  1937,  and,  despite  the  pro- 
tests of  the  blind,34  was  renewed  at  a rental  of  $300  a month.31  The  blind 
felt  that  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  separate  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment from  the  salesroom,  and  move  it  to  a lower  rent  area,  where, 
incidentally,  conditions  for  the  blind  workers  who  live  near  the  shop  would 
be  better.  The  difference  in  rental  could  then  have  been  applied  to  estab- 
lishing a downtown  salesroom. 

The  Oakland  salesroom  presents  a different  problem  since  it  is  sit- 
uated on  state-owned  property,  but  still,  a more  strategic  outlet  would  be 
advantageous — perhaps  a counter  in  a department  store. 

Official  reports25  indicate  that  the  blind  working  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Workshop  do  not  use  all  possible  working  hours,  but  the  reports  fail  to 
state  that  scanty  sales  often  necessitate  this  idleness.35 

In  addition  to  employing  more  blind  persons  and  improving  sales  facil- 
ities, we  believe  that  there  should  be  a change  in  the  attitude  toward  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind.  Since  the  Home  is  in  the  same  De- 
partment with  correctional  and  mental  institutions,  there  is  a natural 
tendency  to  compare  its  per  capita  cost  with  theirs.  Consequently,  efforts 
are  being  made  to  decrease  per  capita  cost  by  increasing  the  Home’s  popu- 
lation to  capacity.36  It  should  be  realized  that  per  capita  cost  will  be  higher 
in  such  a place,  which  is  quite  different  from  the  other  State  institutions. 
The  blind  are  not  being  incarcerated,  and  therefore,  a home  rather  than  an 
asylum  should  be  maintained  for  those  needing  such  a shelter.  Besides, 
in  the  other  institutions  much  more  of  the  labor  can  be  done  by  the  inmates. 

When  living  in  a group  the  blind  usually  develop  a psychology  of 
inferiority,  defeatism  and  narrowed  lives,  which  is  especially  bad  for  the 
young  people.37  Such  a psychology  does  not  develop  so  readily  in  a day 
workshop  as  in  a residential  home.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  best  to  con- 
strain the  younger  blind  to  be  more  independent  by  reserving  the  Home 
for  those  of  the  older  group  who  need  custodial  care.  Hence,  there  should 
be  a cessation  of  the  present  effort  to  draw  blind  persons  into  the  Home, 
irrespective  of  age,  just  for  the  sake  of  a good  bookkeeping  impression. 

The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 

The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  administers  the  State  Aid 
to  Needy  Blind  Act,38  in  many  ways  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind.  This  is 
done  through  the  Chief  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  aided  by  two  assis- 
tants, who  supervises  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  by  the  counties.  Accord- 
ing to  section  3076,  the  Chief  is  to  be  “.  . . a trained  social  worker  exper- 
ienced in  the  work  for  the  blind.”  As  far  as  the  blind  can  ascertain,  the 
present  Chief,  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  1935,  has  had  no  special  train- 
ing in  social  work,  and  had  had  practically  no  experience  in  work  for  the 
blind  before  her  appointment.  Furthermore,  she  has  not  made  an  effort 

34  As  President  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Club  of  Adult  Blind,  one  of  the  compilers, 
with  a committee,  interviewed  the  proper  State  officials  upon  this  subject. 

35  Compilers'  interviews  with  blind  factory  workers. 

36  Statement  of  Superintendent  of  Home,  referred  to  in  the  minutes  of  the  California 
Council  for  the  Blind,  Oct.  9,  1937. 

37  “The  Blind  in  School  and  Society”  by  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth,  Ph.D.,  published  by 
Century-Appleton,  1933. 

38  Chapter  One,  Part  One,  Division  Five  of  California's  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code. 


to  learn  the  attitudes  of  the  blind  or  to  tell  them  hers,  has  refused  consis- 
tently to  attend  any  meetings  of  organizations  of  the  blind,  and  has  never 
occupied  her  seat  on  the  California  Council  for  the  Blind. 

California’s  State  Aid  to  Needy  Blind  law  is  outstanding  because 
it  attempts  to  rehabilitate  the  blind  instead  of  merely  doling  out  relief 
to  keep  them  alive.  Section  3000  declares,  “The  purpose  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  is  to  relieve  blind  persons  from  the  distress  of  poverty,  to 
enlarge  the  economic  opportunities  of  the  blind,  and  to  stimulate  the  blind 
to  greater  efforts  in  striving  to  render  themselves  self-supporting.”  After 
stating  in  section  3002  that  “No  blind  person  shall  be  deemed  a pauper 
because  he  receives  aid  under  this  chapter,”  section  3005  liberally  defines 
a “needy  blind  person”  as  “any  person  who  by  reason  of  loss  or  impair- 
ment of  eyesight  is  unable  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessities  of  life 
and  who  has  not  sufficient  income  of  his  own  to  maintain  himself  as  further 
set  forth  in  section  3084  of  this  code”.  The  latter  section,  in  line  with  the 
general  rehabilitative  principle  of  this  law,  sets  forth  certain  conditions 
under  which  a recipient  may  earn  or  be  given  up  to  an  annual  average  of 
thirty-three  and  a third  dollars  a month  without  his  maximum  grant  of 
fifty  dollars  a month  being  lowered.  In  addition  to  this  income  allowance, 
section  3047  prescribes  the  property  limitation  by  stating,  “Aid  shall  not 
be  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  by  any  person  who  owns 
personal  or  real  property,  or  both,  the  county  assessed  valuation  of  which, 
less  all  encumbrances  thereon  of  record,  is  in  excess  of  three  thousand 
dollars.” 

Despite  these  legal  provisions  aimed  at  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind, 
on  January  28,  1938,  the  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  adopted  a resolu- 
tion, subsequently  published  as  Departmental  Bulletin  No.  64,  which  states 
in  full:  “Be  it  resolved  that  the  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  adopt  the 
policy  whereby  all  persons  applying  for  Blind  Aid  who  have  cash  or  nego- 
tible  securities,  the  value  of  either  or  both  of  which  exceeds  $500.00  shall 
not  be  considered  needy; 

“And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  be  instructed  to  notify  the  counties  by  means  of  Depart- 
mental Bulletin  of  this  action,  and  that  it  be  effective  March  1st,  1938. 

“In  accordance  with  the  above,  all  persons  who  are  receiving  aid  to 
the  needy  blind,  who  may  have  in  excess  of  $500.00  in  either  cash  or 
negotiable  securities,  or  both,  shall  be  discontinued  not  later  than 
February  28th,  1938. 

“Under  the  above  resolution,  the  amount  of  cash  or  cash  holdings 
allowed  an  applicant  for,  or  a recipient  of,  Blind  Aid  shall  not  exceed 
$500.00.  Cash  holdings  are  considered  to  include  cash  surrender  value  of 
insurance  and  the  actual  market  value  of  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  secur- 
ities. Each  of  a couple  is  allowed  this  amount  although  one  spouse  may  be 
ineligible  to  this  type  of  aid.” 

Although  the  ruling  was  passed  on  January  28th,  Alameda  County, 
for  one,  did  not  receive  written  notice  of  it  until  February  19th,39  a delay 
which  made  it  necessary  for  the  county  to  go  through  its  records  hastily, 
and  then,  give  just  four  days’  notice  to  those  whose  checks  were  to  be 
. withheld.  The  fact  that  those  checks  meant  rent  and  grocery  money  to 
most  of  the  fifteen  persons  affected  in  Alameda  County  should  have  been 
known  by  whoever  had  charge  of  notifying  the  counties  of  the  new  ruling. 

39  Compilers  interview  with  Director  of  Alameda  County’s  Charities  Commission  on 
Feb.  25,  1938. 

40  Ibid.,  Feb.  26,  1938. 


That  person  should  have  made  it  possible  for  the  counties  to  have  had  a 
fair  opportunity  to  investigate  before  suspending  clients. 


After  his  request  for  further  information,  the  Director  of  the  Alameda 
County  Charities  Commission  was  verbally  informed  on  February  26th 
that  Bulletin  64  had  been  modified  by  Bulletin  64-A,40  which  permitted 
recipients  to  have  life  insurance  policies  with  a maximum  value  of  $1 ,000.00, 
provided  they  have  been  in  existence  for  at  least  five  years. 


This  seems  a most  unfair  method  of  administration,  for  after  investi- 
gation in  Alameda  County,  fourteen  of  the  fifteen  checks  were  released. 
Similar  actions  in  the  future  might  work  even  greater  hardships,  which 
should  be  prevented  by  amending  the  State  Aid  Law  to  prohibit  the 
withholding  of  aid  until  after  giving  the  recipient  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 


The  substance  of  these  two  bulletins  was  introduced  in  the  1937  legis- 
lature in  Senate  Bill  822,  which  was  never  reported  out  of  committee.  Then 
it  was  added  to  Assembly  Bill  4,  which  failed  of  passage  until  this  amend- 
ment was  stricken  out.  Thus,  even  if  technically  legal,  these  bulletins  vio- 
lated the  spirit  of  the  law  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  legislative  history,  and 
by  the  above  quoted  legal  provisions,  together  with  the  further  admonition 
of  section  3001  that  ‘The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  liberally  con- 
strued to  effect  its  objects  and  purposes.” 


Since  private  employers  almost  universally  refuse  to  hire  blind  persons, 
and  since  the  present  sales  outlets  prevent  the  State  from  employing  more 
blind  persons  in  its  workshops,  and  since  the  State  has  not  seen  fit  to  em- 
ploy them  in  other  capacities  in  appreciable  numbers,  often  rehabilitation 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  going  into  business  for  oneself,  e.g.,  operating 
a vending-stand,  or  being  an  insurance  agent,  which  latter  may  easily  entail 
carrying  notes  for  one’s  clients.  Consequently,  a small  amount  of  capital  is 
necessary  for  such  undertakings.  By  preventing  the  acquisition  of  such 
capital,  these  bulletins  threatened  to  defeat  rehabilitation,  and  made  a sub- 
stantive change  in  the  purpose  of  the  law  even  though  section  3075  spe- 
cifically limits  the  State  Welfare  board  to  administrative  powers. 


Furthermore,  Bulletin  No.  64  and  its  supplement  endeavored  to  make 
the  blind  aid  law  similar  to  that  for  old  age  assistance,  which  is  a bad  policy 
since  the  two  laws  are  distinct  in  purpose  and  content,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  retain  this  distinction  in  the  minds  of  all  those  admin 
istering  them. 

Because  of  these  factors,  the  blind  challenged  the  legality  of  the 
board’s  action.  Whereupon,  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  who  nullified  Bulletin  No.  64  and  its  supplement  by  ruling  on  June 
24,  1938,  in  opinion  No.  NS  1044  that  the  board  had  exceeded  its  powers. 


In  Brief 


Although  many  of  the  blind  have  no  choice  but  to  be  permanently  de- 
pendent upon  the  taxpayers,  due  to  age  and  other  additional  limitations,  a 
large  number  are  both  able  and  anxious  to  be  self-supporting  and  should  no 
longer  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  becoming  contributing  members  of 
society.  The  principles  embodied  in  present  legislation  take  them  a long 
way  in  this  direction,  but  there  is  need  for  further  action  before  their  goal  is 
attained.  Without  reviewing  California’s  program  for  the  blind  in  detail, 
this  discussion  has  sought  to  present  constructively  the  changes  still  needed 
to  make  rehabilitation  a practice  rather  than  a theory. 
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